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deities, and was therefore subject to him. He usually dwelt,
not in Olympus, but at the bottom of the sea. Here lie was
supposed to inhabit, with Ampliitrite his wife, a magnificent
golden palace in the neighbourhood of .ZEgae. Originally, like
Oceanus and Pontus, he was a mere symbol of .the watery
element, but he afterwards attained an entirely independent
personality. Even in Homer he no longer appears as the sea
itself, but as its mighty ruler, who with his powerful arms
upholds and circumscribes the earth. He is violent and im-
petuous, like the element he represents. When he strikes the
sea with his trident, the symbol of his sovereignty, the waves
rise with violence, dash in pieces the ships, and inundate
the land far and wide. Poseidon likewise possesses the power
of producing earthquakes, cleaving rocks, and raising islands
in the midst of the sea. On the other hand, a word or look
from him suffices to allay the wildest tempest. Virgil, in the
first book of the ^jEtieid, has given a beautiful description of the
taming of the fierce elements by the god.

Poseidon was naturally regarded as the chief god of all the
seafaring classes, such as fishermen, boatmen, and sailors, who
esteemed him as their patron and tutelary deity. To him they
addressed their prayers before entering on a voyage, to him they
brought their offerings in gratitude for their safe return from the
perils of the deep.

Poseidon, therefore, enjoyed the highest reputation among
the seafaring lonians. His temples, altars, and statues were
most numerous in the harbours and seaport towns, and on
islands and promontories. Among the numerous shrines of this
deity we may mention that of Corinth, in the neighbourhood of
which were celebrated in his honour the Isthmian games, which
subsequently became a national festival in Greece, Pylus, Athens,
and the islands of Rhodes, Cos, and Tenos.

It was only natural that many legends, local and provincial,